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desperate elements of the Party. Subsequent events have shown
the error of this "wait and see" policy. If such men as von
Neurath and Schacht, who shared responsibility under the new
regime, had put up opposition in good time, in 1934-35, and
had brought to bear the whole weight of their personal
influence, they might have still been able to do a good deal.
When they fell recently from power, their disappearance made
no difference.
At the outset there were serious reasons for the view that
the continuity of the political movement started on January
30th, 1933, should not be allowed to be broken. (It is im-
possible to say as much in favour of the optimistic idea that
National Socialism may purify itself.) It was felt that another
revolutionary upheaval would inevitably have the gravest
consequences, not only within the country but in its external
relations. The main reason why most of the differences that
existed at the time of the "Combination," the deal that produced
the Third Reich, remained unreconciled was undoubtedly that
the new "realist" method was producing amazing "successes"
in foreign policy, and there was good reason to fear that if the
slightest sign of internal weakness were allowed to appear there
would be an immediate end of concessions from other countries.
Many responsible members of the Party were strongly of the
opinion in 1933-1934 that there must be a resolute break with
the method of dictatorship and mass violence, but this view was
overridden by the consideration that no visible breach in the
progress of the movement must on any account be allowed to
develop.
The general view now is that National Socialism can only
be unseated after a sensational collapse, but this overlooks the
urgent need for a change to be effected before that happens.
The ideas at the back of this policy of waiting for a catastrophe
are only intelligible when it is recalled that one of the objects
of the bargain of 1933 was to give the dangerous National